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from governing." But for practical purposes a better
system is hard to find, as the wisest political reasoners
from Burke onwards have acknowledged. If this be so,
we must take the system with its defects as well as its
merits, and not expect from it that which, from its very
nature, it cannot give.
However this may be, there was no coalition in
1838, although then and later its possibility and expedi-
ency were much canvassed in many quarters. But the
Merchant Taylors' banquet showed that the Tory party
under Peel's guidance had accomplished its transforma-
tion. Three hundred and thirteen members of the
House of Commons had concurred in the invitation, and
no less than three hundred were present, including Stanley
and Graham, who were now formally enrolled in the
ranks of Peel's supporters. The Parliamentary following
of these seceders from the Whigs was slender, and
Graham had even lost his seat for Cumberland in the
general election of 1837. But their inclusion in the
party of Peel was significant of a change in political
feeling throughout the country, which, aided by the
weakness and the administrative blunders of the Whigs,
was certain sooner or later to transfer the semblance as
well as the substance of power to the one statesman whom
the country recognised as capable of extricating it from
its difficulties. Peel's speech at Merchant Taylors' Hall
was almost as important a political manifesto as his
memorable address to the electors of Tamworth in 1835.
He showed how his party had recovered from its over-
throw in 1832, had more than doubled its strength in
1835, and in spite, of the electioneering arts of the
Whigs, who did not, as he alleged, scruple to use the